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he could not well help falling into inextricable confusion. On the one hand he had derived, early in life, from obscure disciples of the French philo-80phest the first truth that a materialist ever learns, •— the origin of all knowledge in experience, and the consequent limitation of the mind to phenomena j on the other hand he had at a later period gleaned some of the conceptions of transcendentalism from Coleridge, Selllegel, and other secoudary sources ; from the union of such principles the issue was naturally monstrous, two-natured, like the Centaur, Essentially Poe was a materialist; whether, by gradually refining and subdividing matter, he reaches the unparticled substance, or by reversing the evolution of nature lie arrives at the fiery mist and the primordial particle, he seeks to find out God by searching matter j and even in adopting the radically spiritual idea of pantheism, he is continually endeavoring to give it a materialistic form. He persuaded himself, as it is easy for ignorance to do; subtle as his mind was, well furnished for metaphysical thought both by his powers of abstraction and of reasoning, he wrote the jargon, that belongs to the babbling days of philosophy because he did not take the pains to know the results of past inquiry and to train himself in modern methods. By his quick perception and adroit use of analogies, and especially by his tireless imagination, he gave his confused dogmatism the semblance of a reasoned system j but in fact his metaphysicstion          s Ingram, li, 144., nor moral
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